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Fruits

The two chief methods of application are by basins
and furrows. Furrows are best for heavy soils, but basins
are often necessary on sandy or gravelly soils across which
it is impracticable to transfer the water except in very
large heads. In loose sandy soils, water percolates with
such rapidity near the head ditch that a large part is
lost by passing far below the roots and possibly into sand
and gravel strata, through which it flows away. In one
orchard measured by Loughridge the water had per-
colated to a depth of twenty-six feet at a distance of
thirty feet from the head ditch. As it is doubtful if
water at a depth of more than five feet below the root
systems will be of any benefit to the trees, it is evident
that a large part of this water was wasted. For these
reasons it is advisable to use the basin system on all loose
sandy soils. By the use of a ridger, the loose earth is
thrown up into ridges midway between the rows in two
directions at right angles to each other. This divides up
the ground into a number of squares with a tree in the
center of each. A ditch is then run from the supply line
at the head down every alternate row by splitting the
ridge in this row. The water is then admitted in a head
of 40 or 50 miner's inches and run through to the lower
two basins. After these are full, the water is admitted
to the two above, and so on till the double row is completed.
By far the larger part of citrus irrigation in California
is done by the furrow method. The orchard is divided
into sections and head lines of concrete pipe with stands
run across the orchard from 300 to 500 feet apart. The
distance between these is known as a " run." The length
of these runs is governed by the size of the orchard and